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Economic General Staff to decide what questions itshall
investigate? Or is it to decide the questions referred to it
by the Cabinet? In either case it is clear the value of its
findings depends upon the view taken by the Cabinet of
their practicability; and this, in its turn, is partly a matter
of their immediate urgency, and partly of the political
complexion of the Government of the day. These find-
ings, moreover, become relevant to action as they are
examined by the different departments in the light of the
consequences they will have for each. A fall in the birth-
rate, for instance, may mean, from one angle,  fewer
schools and fewer teachers; from another it may be a
maintenance of the present number of teachers with a
smaller number of pupils in each class. The decision upon
the findings of the Economic General Staff must be
based, that is, upon financial and social considerations to
which the views of the Economic General  Staff are
largely irrelevant. And findings of this general kind are,
in fact, being made every day by economists, both within
and without the Civil Service, without the device of a
quasi-department of State for their discovery. The prob-
lem we confront is not the problem of discovering new
knowledge; it is the problem of clothing that new know-
ledge in appropriate form for Government action.
It is difficult to see that Sir William Beveridge has
attempted seriously to discuss this question. Nothing in
his scheme explains the relation the Economic General
Staff is to bear to the appropriate Government depart-
ments. Every recommendation it can make involves their
views; it is hard to see why its recommendations are more
suggestive, in the form in which they are bound to be
made, than the recommendations of the Royal Com-
mission. Nor can I see how the Economic General Staff
is to be clothed with the authority to "compel" attention
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